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F for Ford 





()’ Wednesday, March 7, soon 
after trading starts on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the 
symbol F will appear on_ ticker 
tapes all over the country. Follow- 
ing the symbol, the number of 
shares bought and the price re- 
ceived by the seller will be shown. 

\ routine transaction? 

Far from it! 

IF is the symbol assigned to the 
voting common stock of the Ford 
Motor Company—and, on March 
7. Ford stock will be bought and 
sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the first time in the 
well-known automobile company’s 
50-odd year history. 


Long Negotiations 


The negotiations leading up to 
this first transactions are probably 
among the most complicated in 
financial history. Some five years 
ago the Ford Foundation, a great 
philanthropy endowed by the Ford 
family. decided to sell some of its 
holdings of Ford Motor Company 
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stock. Detailed planning began a 


couple of years ago. 

The stock owned by the Founda- 
tion had no voting rights in the 
company—this had to be changed 
to qualify the stock for listing on 
the Exchange, which involved long 
discussions with Exchange officials. 

The initial sale of stock to the 
public—10,200,000 shares of vot- 
ing stock priced at $64.50 each 
was the largest on record. These 
shares will be available for trading, 
plus another 647,100 owned by 
Ford employes and directors, or 
held in the company’s treasury. 

Record Syndicate 

The underwriting — syndicate 
which handled the sale of the stock 
to the public was made up of some 
720 firms—another record high. 

Net proceeds of the sale amount- 
ed to $642,000,000, a sum which 
went to the Foundation. This may 
not constitute a record, but it’s still 
a lot of money even for a philan- 
thropy which measures its gifts in 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Ford used to have a_ slogan, 
“Watch the Fords Go By,” Nobody 
knows, of course, how active Ford 
stock will be on the Stock Ex- 
change. The slogan, though, might 
be paraphrased to read: 

“Watch the F’s go by.” 
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A BASIS 


FOR CONFIDENCE 


By Putte D. Reep 


Chairman, General Electric Company 


INCE World War II General 

Electric Company has invested 
$1.200.000.000 and 
proved manufacturing facilities; 
has invested $155,000.000 in new 
and improved facilities for both 


in new im- 


fundamental and applied research, 
including 12 new laboratories: and 
has completed a thoroughgoing 
reorganization to 
achieve a broad degree of decen- 
to America 
never before with new and excit- 
ing products, competitively priced 
and competently serviced, 


company-wide 


tralization serve as 


From this you may rightly draw 


the conclusion that we in General 
Electric have enormous confidence 
in the future of our country and of 
our company. You may very prop- 


erly ask what grounds we have for 
the high degree of confidence nec- 
essary to justify the very large in- 
vestment in manufacturing and re- 
search facilities made since 1946. 
The grounds are many, but | will 
limit myself to the four 
points: 


main 


l. The large and assured popu- 
lation growth here in the United 
States. We now have some 165 mil- 
lion people in our country. The ex- 
perts tell us that in ten years there 
will be an additional twenty-seven 
million living here. 
This is almost twice the present 
population of Canada. They also 
tell us that, whereas today there 
are thirty-five million families with 
an income of $3,000 or more, by 


Americans 


This view shows one of the nine manufacturing bays in GE’s steam turbine- 


generator department at Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Philip D. Reed was born in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
received his electrical engineering degree from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1921 and his law 
degree from Fordham University in 1924. 

He joined General Electric in 1926, and was 
named assistant to the president in December, 
1937. Two years later he became Chairman. 

In February, 1941, he entered Government 
wartime service, and soon was named Chief of 
the Bureau of Industries, War Production Board. In July, 1942, he 
went to London as deputy to the head of the Lend Lease Mission to 
England. When the U. S. Mission for Economic Affairs in London 
was created in 1943, he became its chief, with the rank of Minister. 

On February 1, 1945, Mr. Reed, who resigned all his GE posts on 









going abroad, was again elected General Electric’s Chairman. 


Mr. 


teed is honorary President of the International Chamber of 


Commerce; a member of the Business Advisory Council for the De- 
partment of Commerce; and a director of Bankers Trust Co., Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. and the Hoving Corporation. 





1960 we will have forty-five mil- 
lion such families, and by 1965 
fifty-five million. Translated into 
the needs and demands for prod- 
ucts and services of all kinds, this 
increase in population, in family 
formation and in income presents 
an extremely challenging prospect. 

2. The Western democracies have 
achieved a new position of eco- 
nomic, military and __ political 
strength. A major war in the fore- 
seeable future is unlikely. And al- 
though defense expenditures will 
and should continue at a_ high 
level, they will in my judgment 
represent a declining percentage of 
our growing gross national prod- 
uct. This means that during the 
next decade substantially more of 
our national production can be de- 
voted to increasing our standard 
of living rather than to defense. 

3. The impact of organized re- 
search and development. Ameri- 


can prosperity and growth is based 
on innovation, development of new 
products, new markets, new meth- 
ods of making and distributing 
goods. We are today, as a na- 
tion, spending four billions annu- 
ally for research. In 1941 we spent 
less than one billion. I believe this 
will continue to grow, and it pro- 
vides convincing assurances of a 
continued flow of new knowledge. 
ideas and products that will stim- 
ulate both investment and demand 
in the years ahead. This means fur- 
ther growth. 

4. The emergence of our own 
particular brand of capitalism. 
Ours is quite different from the 
many economic systems that go by 
the name of Capitalism in other 
countries. It is a People’s Capi- 
talism, in which the masses, not 
simply the privileged few, enjoy its 
fruits and benefits. Our brand of 
capitalism is characterized and dis- 








tinguished from the others by the 
following six principal features: 

a. We in believe in 
large volume and small profit 
margins—not small volume 
and large profit margins. 

b. We in America believe in 
high wages, high productivity 
and high purchasing power. 
They must occur together to 
spell dynamic growth. 

ce. We in America 
scrapping the obsolete, re- 
gardless of its useful life. A 
new tool, technique, or ma- 
chine that can do the job 
better and faster and pay for 
itself in a reasonable time is 


America 


believe in 


a good investment. 
d. We in America 
consumer 


believe in 
and have 
developed and used _ install- 
ment sales techniques to a de- 
gree unparalleled elsewhere. 


credit. 


e. We in America believe in 
more leisure through a short 
and highly productive work 
week. Leisure has produced 
great new industries that pro- 
vide entertainment, cultural 
pursuits, and sports. 


Grooving a 32,000-lb. steel forging. 








f. And finally and most im- 
portantly, we in America be- 
lieve deeply in competition 
versus the cartel. Competition 
keeps us endlessly, urgently 
searching and researching for 
new and_ better products, 
more efficient methods of pro- 
duction and marketing. 


If the outlook is bright for the 
American economy in the next 
decade, it is even brighter for the 
electrical industry. We expect the 
use of electricity to double in the 
next 10 years, just as it has each 
decade on the average this century. 

So much for a basis for confi- 
dence. Now let’s look at some of 
the questions. A number come 
readily to mind: 


Automation. What precisely does 
it mean? How shall we apply it, 
and when? Is it likely to create 
widespread unemployment? 

There is nothing new about au- 
tomation. It has simply received an 
important boost by the application 
of new scientific knowledge, par- 
ticularly in the field of electronics, 
to devices for the multiplication of 
man’s capacity to produce in many 


Pilot plant for atomic power, 





fields— including clerical work, en- 
gineering design and manufactur- 
ing methods, With a projected in- 
crease in the labor supply during 
the next decade of only 14 per cent 
and an estimated rise in demand 
for goods and services of 40 per 
cent, we have in my judgment only 
to be thankful for automation and 
what it promises down the years. 


New Energy Source 


Atomic Energy. \t has many 
fields of application, but power 
generation is the most discussed 
today. In this area atomic energy 
should be thought of as a new fuel, 
a new source of energy which will 
supplement coal, oil, gas and fall- 
ing water. As yet it cannot com- 
pete in this country with these 
other sources of energy, but it is 
confidently believed that further 
research will make it fully com- 
petitive in the years ahead. The 
astounding projected growth of 
energy requirements justifies the 
prediction that the demand for all 
known fuels will continue to rise 
for many years and that atomic 
energy, bright as its future is, will 
simply constitute another and most 
welcome source of power. 

Future capital requirements. A 
projection of the needs for new 
capital in the years ahead, not only 
to meet the requirements of indus- 
try, both old and new, but also for 
such compelling needs as educa- 
tion, highways and housing is stag- 
gering. Our People’s Capitalism 
has two bases (1) the widest pos- 
sible distribution of “the good 
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fruits of capitalism”; and (2) the 
widest possible diversification of 
its ownership as well. 

In this area, there have been 
several recent developments of 
great significance to the future: 


(1) The decision to float the 
first public stock issue of the Ford 
Motor Company. 

(2) The growth in share-owner- 
ship among employees in industry. 
Among General Electric’s third of 
a million share owners are nearly 
50.000 General Electric employees 
and former employees who have 
been issued about 200,000 shares 
of stock under the General Electric 
Savings and Stock Bonus Plan. 

(3) The Monthly Investment 
Plan for small share holders which 
permits the people to buy stock on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, 

(4) The investment clubs, where- 
by a few people jointly invest small 
sums of money periodically, are 
stimulating interest in and broad- 
ening ownership of stocks. 


More Share Owners 


All of these developments under- 
line the growing need for, and 
growing recognition of the im- 
portance of, broadening share- 
ownership to tap new sources of 
capital in the great five-to-ten-thou- 
sand dollar income class. 

If the United States is to meet 
the challenge and promise of its 
destiny, we will need, down the 
years, forty to fifty million share 
holders, not seven or eight million 
as at present. 
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“WORKING 
DOLLARS” 


7HEN the New York Stock Ex- 
W change sponsored the motion 
picture, “What Makes Us Tick,” 
nearly three years ago, it discov- 
ered—pleasantly—that a_ serious 
message presented entertainingly 
and with humor wins widespread 
public acceptance. 

“Tick” has told the story of the 
Exchange’s role in the national 
economy to 30,000,000 people. 

A new picture—‘Working Dol- 
lars,” sponsored by members of the 
Exchange—proves again that an 
educational movie can be enter- 
taining as well as instructive. 

A 13-minute animated picture in 
Kodachrome, “Working Dollars” 
tells how Fred Finchley, a like- 
able, average sort of fellow, invest- 
ed his surplus funds through the 
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Monthly Invest- 






































ment Plan. The 
new film in col- 
or was made by 
John Sutherland 
Productions, 



























































Inc., which also 
turned out 
“What Makes 
Us Tick.” 

One of the 
picture’s high- 
lights is a dem- 
onstration — in 
simple and un- 

















derstandable terms—of how dollar 
cost averaging may benefit small 
investors using the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan to buy stocks from in- 
come on a pay-as-you-go basis. Dol- 
lar cost averaging—a technique 
frequently used by large individual 
and institutional investors—is _in- 
vesting the same number of dol- 
lars in a stock, regardless of price, 
over an extended period. 


How It Works 


When the price falls, more shares 
are acquired; when it rises, fewer 
shares. It brings a lower average 
price per share than sporadic pur- 
chases—-if purchases are continued 
systematically and the long-range 
trend of the stock is upward. 

Previews of “Working Dollars” 
were held simultaneously in 19 
cities on February 20. 

It was received enthusiastically, 

Any Exchange firm will be glad 
to tell you when “Working Dol- 
lars” will be on view in your city. 

Or, prints may be secured—at 
no cost save postage—from Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
Local addresses of that organiza- 
tion are in the telephone book. 








The Small Share Owner 


Looks at Taxation 


66C1URE, I like the dividend credit. 

S It’s one of the best things 
they ever did down in Washington. 
But it’s only a start.” 

Speaking is Donald L., operator 
of a busy Esso service station in a 
suburban community. His senti- 
ments ‘are echoed by share owners 
all across the U. S.—other small 
businessmen, housewives, farmers 
and plumbers among them. The 
dividend credit is fine—as far as it 
goes. 

Mr. L., 41 years old and the 
father of three children, began 
buying stock in 1954, He and his 
wife now own 50 shares of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey common 
stock. worth about $7.500. Last 
year they received $262.50 in divi- 
dends. 


Pleased Investor 


When Mr. L. opened their first 
dividend check, he pretty 
pleased. He crammed it into his 
pocket, took it to his service sta- 
tion. When the tank truck driver 
rolled up with a load of gasoline, 
Mr. L. flashed his check, jokingly 
told the driver he was one of his 
bosses now. But then he began to 
wonder how he was actually mak- 
ing out. 

What about taxes? He had work- 
ed 20 years to save the money they 


was 
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had invested in Standard Oil, pay- 
ing taxes on each dollar he earned. 
He’d read that Standard Oil had 
to pay about 50 cents in taxes on 
every dollar the company earned 
before it could pay one cent in 
dividends. “And now,” he thought, 
“I’ve got to pay taxes on this check 
too.” 

Sure, the dividend credit is a 
help, Mr. L. freely admits. “I fig- 
ure it saved me about $26 last year. 
That money buys a lot of groceries. 
But the tax is still unfair.” 





Mr. L. is a typical share owner. 
Last year his income from his serv- 
ice station was just $9,000. The 
most recent survey, made just last 
year. showed that there were 7,- 
500,000 stockholders, a hefty 75 
per cent of whom made less than 
$10,000 a year. 

Dividend income is important to 
Mr. L. He figures his $262.50 in 
Standard Oil dividends will help 
put his son, now a high school 
senior, through college. Cash divi- 
dends are mighty important matters 
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to a great many other people, too. 

Consider Harold C., a retired 
school teacher now living with his 
son in Baltimore. For Mr. C., divi- 
dends are the difference between 
-elf-respect and dependency. Over 
the years (he’s 72), he’d invested 
in the common stock of a telephone 
company. With his dividends, he’s 
able to contribute to household ex- 


penses. 


Dividends Used 


Or take the retired farm couple. 
now living in the pleasant little 


community of Mount Vernon, 


lowa. When they leased their farm. 
they bought a small house on a 
quiet, tree-shaded street—and some 
stock. Just recently their dividends 
paid for a new washing machine. 





Both the school teacher and the 
farmer, like Mr. L.. paid taxes as they 
accumulated their savings. Their 
invested savings go to work in a 
corporation—and the corporation 
pays the tax freight on the dollars 
that are earned. And then. as any 
remaining profits are distributed 
in the form of dividends, the stock- 
holder sees those dollars—his divi- 
dend income—subject to still an- 
other tax. 
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This one- 
two-three 
tax punch 
strikes hard 
at the small 
share own- 
er. Mr. L. 
wonders 
sometimes 
whether the 
benefits of stock ownership actu- 
ally offset the penalties. 

Why not play fair with all the 
millions of share The 
present 4 per cent credit and $50 
exemption are in the right direc- 
tion, to be sure. But what would it 
cost to raise the credit to. say. 10 
per cent? In the long run, probably 
nothing at all. And here’s why: 





owners / 


A Tax Oddity 


Growing corporate debt, for ex- 
ample, cuts Government tax rev- 
enues. Corporations are allowed to 
deduct interest payments in com- 
puting taxable income——-but they 
must pay taxes on earnings which 
are distributed as dividends. This 
tax oddity persuades many corpo- 
rations to issue bonds rather than 
stock. 

Suppose XYZ Corp. decides to 
raise $100 million through an is- 
sue of 4 per cent bonds rather than 
a stock offering. That decision will 
cost the Government over $2 mil- 
lion a vear. 

Here’s how it works: 

\ YZ deducts from its taxable in- 
come the $4 million a year which 
it pays in bond interest. If XYZ 
had issued stock and paid out the 
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$1 million in dividends. that sum. 
as part of the corporation’s profits, 
would have been taxable at the 52 
bringing the Gov- 
ernment additional tax revenue of 
$2.080.000. 

Double taxation of dividends not 


per cent rate 


only costs the Government revenue. 
It also penalizes investment and im- 
pedes the flow of equity capital to 
industry. 

Corporations need stockholders 
like Mr. L., and the school teacher, 
the farmer—and a host of other 
middle-income Americans. There 
just aren’t enough millionaires 
around to provide the money need- 
ed to promote the continued growth 
of production, employment and in- 
come. 





Where then are corporations to 
turn? Many must rely on reinvest- 
ed earnings. But with the Govern- 
ment taking more than half of cor- 
porate earnings, there’s a limit to 
how far companies can expand in 
this fashion. 


When companies turn to outside 
sources of funds, the heaviest re- 
liance has been placed on bonds 











Calculation of Mr. L’s 1955 Federal Income Tax 
Without Dividend 
Credit and 
With Dividend Credit Exemption 
Net income from business......... $9,000.00 $9,000.00 
Dividends from Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) icthca alata dk bintdiabaseiate $262.50 $262.50 
Dividend exclusion (L. and wife)— 100.00 “= 
Taxable dividends .......... 162.50 262.59 
Adjusted gross income......... 9,162.50 9,262.50 
Tax Computation 
Standard deduction of 10%.... —916.25 _—926.25 
8,246.25 8,336.25 
Exemptions (5 x $600)........ —3,000.00 —3,000.00 
5,246.25 5,336.25 
Tax: $800 + 22% of excess over 
$4,000 1,074.18 1,093.98 
Less dividend credit: 
4% of $162.50 __—6.50 le 
$1,067.68 1,093.98 
Net Savings: $26.30 
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and other forms of corporate debt. 

This has serious implications for 
Mr. L. 
increasing debt burden, with its 
heavy fixed interest charges, may 
prevent a corporation from weath- 


and all other Americans. An 


ering a business dip. Business fail- 


ures brit and 


unemployment 


Oo 
ie 












FACTORY 
CLOSED 


"F 


fewer automobiles pulling up at the 
pumps in Mr. L.’s tidy little service 
station, 


























10°; Credit 


From Mr. L.’s point of view, a 
10 per cent dividend credit would 
also be a major step toward fair 
play for investors. Would this make 
him and other share owners any 
better off than their counterparts in 
other countries? Far from it. Share 
owners in Canada, for example, are 
permitted to deduct from their tax- 
able income an amount equal to 20 
per cent of dividends received. 

Actually, soaking the investor is 
a relatively new idea. From the be- 
ginning of the income tax in 1913 
on up to 1936, dividends were ex- 
empt from the normal tax. Double 


taxation of dividends started in 
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1936—-and it was not until mid- 
1954 that investors were given even 
partial relief. 

Some hint as to the possible ef- 
fects of a 10 per cent credit may 
be gained from experience since 
the 4 per cent credit was allowed 
in mid-1954. In the twelve months 
following that action, the number 
of share owners increased and cor- 
porations issued more stock than 
in any year in the post-war period. 
Cash dividends in 1955 were $1.8 
billion higher than in 1953. 


Taxes Increased 

The Treasury had estimated that 
the $50 exemption and 4 per cent 
credit would cost the Government 
some $350 million a year. Instead 
increased dividend payments. which 
resulted in larger tax receipts from 
offset the 
when final 
figures are available, the Govern- 
ment may end up with $100-5200 
million in additional revenues from 
dividend payments. 


dividends, completely 
estimated loss — and. 


It seems reasonable to expect 
that a 10 
per cent 
credit on 
dividend in- 
come would 
further 
broaden 
shareown- 
ership and 





encourage 


more equity financing 


with the 
Government still coming out ahead 
and the investor getting a fairer 
break than he does now. 








SHARE OWNER 
GROWTH IN 1955 


—- Telephone & Tele- 
£\ graph further entrenched its 
position as the most widely owned 
corporation in the world with the 


addition of 101.785 new stock- 
holders last vear. 
This increase of 7.7 per cent 


boosted the number of A. T. & T. 
share owners to 1.409,000—a new 
high and more than double the 
figure reported by any other Amer- 
ican corporation. 
GE 17.9% Higher 

On a percentage basis, however, 
Electric the 
way in 1954 with an increase of 
19.178 
also the 1955 leader. Last year GE 


General which led 


new share owners—was 
common share owners increased by 
93,055, or 17.9 per cent, to 349,000. 

General Motors 
A. T. & T. in the number of new 


stockholders added 


second to General Electric in per- 


was second to 


common and 


centage gain. The GM increase of 
78.652 


sented a rise of 17.1 


new share owners repre- 


per cent to 
Saidok. 

Other large increases were 23,000 
new common share owners, or 7.7 
per cent, for Standard Oil Com- 
22.451 
new owners, or 10.1] per cent. for 
United States Steel. 


observers believe that the Jersey 


pany (New Jersey) and 


\ good many 
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Standard 3-for-1 split, which be- 
effective this month, may 
well bring a further rise in the oil 
company’s stockholders. 


comes 


Five well-known companies had 
fewer common share owners early 
this year than they had 12 months 
before. 

Of these. the largest contraction 
was 9.6 per cent, or 11,166 share 
owners, for Studebaker-Packard. 

Cities Service stockholders de- 
creased by 9,997, or 5.5 per cent. 
and smaller losses were registered 
by Anaconda, Radio Corporation 
of America and Socony Mobil Oil. 


18 Companies 


The accompanying — tabulation 
shows the number of common share 
owners for 18 prominent listed 
companies early this year and at 
similar periods in 1955, 1951, 1946 
and 1941. Although it is virtually 
certain that at least one or two 
other listed companies have more 
common stockholders than some of 
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those tabled. their figures were not 


available when this article was 
written. 

or the 18 companies combined, 
the number of common share own- 
1956 amounted to 
4.541.221, a net increase of 296.- 
192 or 7 per cent, over the total 


ers early in 


12 months earlier. Compared with 
five vears earlier. the gain amounted 
to 25.6 per cent: the increase over 
10 years earlier was 43.6 per cent: 
and the gain in 15 years was 47 
per cent. 


Duplication Factor 


There undoubtedly is consider- 
able duplication in these figures 
since many investors own shares in 
two. three or more of the common 
stocks selected. 


Fifteen of the 18 companies in 
the tabulation have more common 
share owners now than was the 
case 15 years ago. 

For five of them. the stockholder 
total has more than doubled since 
early 1941. On a percentage basis. 
the largest 15-year increases were 
299 per cent by International Har- 
vester. 175 by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, 135 by Standard Oil (New 
Jersey). 126 by FE. 1. du Pont and 
123 per cent by A.T.&T. 

The three tabled 
which had fewer common share 
owners early in 1956 than they 
had 15 years before were Cities 
Radio and Studebaker- 
Packard. For the latter, the 1941 
stockholder figure is that of the 
Packard Motor Car Co. 


companies 


Service. 


NUMBER OF COMMON SHARE OWNERS OF SELECTED LISTED STOCKS 


Number of Common Share Owners Early in Year 











Company 1956 1955 1951 1946 1941 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 1,409,000 1,307,215 985,583 683,897 630,812 
Anaconda Company ay 115,411 117,614 119,586 120,545 113,964 
Cities Service Co. (5)......... 171,003 181,000 213,970 319,761 437,510 
Consolidated Edison Co. ..... 137,385 135,897 122,484 117,797 102,143 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours 143,941 133,997 108,774 73,596 63,467 
General Electric Co. 349,000 295,945 249,073 241,838 212,840 
General Motors Corp. (1). 537,751 459,099 410,428 403,691 376,565 
International Harvester .. 99,390 93,205 55,935 30,058 24,932 
Radio Corp. of America .... 158,242 159,563 174,028 201,708 226,600 
Sinclair Oil Corp. 106,235 101,285 101,268 91,538 94,841 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 174,300 174,627 158,327 130,130 114,144 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. (2 120,839 114,607 98,605 87,260 74,296 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 320,000 297,000 222,064 160,025 136,355 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. 104,144 115,310 110,048(4 112,845(4) 118,081(4 
Texas Co 120,377 119,532 106,940 93,337 90,000(6 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 114,965 110,421 97,413 74,888 65,420 
U. S. Steel Corp. (3 244,347 221,896 195,218 166,108 163,593 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 114,891 106,816 85,817 52,839 41,798 

tbs arcane aeons 4,541,221 4,245,029 3,615,561 3,161,861 3,087,361 


1) Stock split 3-for-1 in November, 1955. 2) 5% stock dividend in November, 1955. (3 
Stock split 2-for-1 in June, 1955. 4) Packard Motor Car Co. stockholders. 5) Stock split 
212-for-1 in March, 1955. (6) 12/31/41. 
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OIL COMMON 
LISTED 


“eERR-McGEE Oil Industries. Inc. 
I —which made petroleum in- 
dustry history in 1947 by drilling 
the first deep well in the Gulf of 
Mexico—became a listed company 
late last month when its 2.509.429 
shares of $l-par value common 
stock (ticker symbol: KMG) were 
admitted to Exchange trading. 

It now has six drilling rigs 
operating in the Gulf. Besides its 
offshore operations, the company 
holds more than 1.000.000 acres 
of land in the United States. It is 
also producing oil in Cuba and 


drilling for oil in Alaska. 


New Records 


Total production for the fiscal 
year June 30, 1955. 
amounted to 1.844.743 barrels of 
36.604.208  thou- 
sand cubic feet of natural gas 


ended 


crude oil and 
both new highs. 

In 1952. Kerr-McGee also went 
into the uranium business by ac- 
quiring the mines of the Navajo 
leases 
New 


ore 


with 
and permits in Arizona, 
Mexico and Wyoming. An 
concentrator mill was constructed 
at Shiprock. New Mexico, in 1954, 
to supply uranium concentrate to 


Cranium Company, 


the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The company owns two natural 
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New rig for offshore drilling. 


gasoline plants in Texas: operates 
three gasoline plants in Oklahoma 
in which it owns a half interest; 
and has a 5 per cent interest in 
another group of gasoline plants 
in Oklahoma. From these plants, 
its daily production of gasoline 
amounts to 150.000. gallons. 
Kerr-McGee became prominent 
last 
year, when it acquired the facil- 
Deep Rock Oil Corp., 


including jobber outlets to some 


in gasoline marketing only 
ities of 


800 service stations in the southern 
and middle sections of the country. 

For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1955, the company reported 
record gross revenues of $45.200.- 
QOO and record 


oy 2 Q-" . oo 
$2.304.377. or Oo 


net income. of 


cents a com- 
mon share. In the three months 
ended last September 30, net was 
$1.173.796 Federal 
contrasted with a $306,545 net loss 
in the same 1954 quarter. 


before taxes. 


The common stock, split 4-for-3 
last April, has paid 15-cent quar- 
terly dividends, and will pay the 
same amount on April 1, 1950. 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries has 


5,400 common share owners. 
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LOW PRICED 
vs. GROWTH 


66\N HY, the registered repre- 

\ ' sentative was asked, “should 
| invest $1,250 in 10 shares of 
that well-known growth stock you 
think so highly of when for the 
same amount of money I can buy 
100 shares of a low-priced issue 
that seems to me to have great 
possibilities?” 














The investor went on to point 
out that a rise of $25 per share 
in the growth stock would bring 
him a profit of only $250: where- 
as a similar advance in the issue 
priced at $12.50 would produce a 
profit of $2.500. He was. of course. 
disregarding 
taxes. 


commissions and 


200% Advance 


Although he didn’t mention. it, 
a rise from $125 to $150 in mar- 
ket price would amount to only 
20 per cent, but a jump from 
$12.50 to $37.50 per share would 
amount to 200 per cent. 

How often does a low-priced 
stock rise 200 per cent? 

Perhaps the two accompanying 
tables throw some light on the rela- 
tive performances of low-priced 
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STOCKS 


and high- or medium-priced com- 
mon stocks during recent years. 

The first table shows what would 
have happened in the nine years 
following the purchase at their 
1946 highs of 10 shares of each 
of 15 growth stocks. 

The second table gives the re- 
sults of the purchase of 100—not 
10—shares of each of 15 low- 
priced common stocks at their 1946 
lows. The 15 stocks in the second 
table were picked at random from 
the active issues of 10 years ago. 

Larger Investment 

At their 1946 lows. the low- 
priced issues would have cost 
$21.525, or $7,532 more than 
$13.993 for the growth stocks at 
their 19146 highs. 

However, the market value of 
the low-priced shares had_ risen 
only to $30.400 by the close of 
1955; whereas the market value 
of the growth stocks had risen to 
$51.230. 

Total amount of capital appreci- 
ation for the low-priced group was 
only 41.2 per cent, but it was 266.1 
per cent for the growth shares. 

Disregarding any disbursements 
made in 1946, the low-priced 
shares paid a total of $9,841 
in cash dividends during 1947- 


3 





the original investment in the lat- 
ter was $7,532 less. 

Individual stocks in the growth 
group outperformed those in the 
other table by a wide margin. By 
the close of 1955, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing had advanced 
646.7 per cent from its 1946 high, 
B. F. Goodrich was up 488.1 per 
cent and Aluminium Limited had 
risen 418 per cent. 

(Among the low-priced issues, 
the largest gains over 1946 lows 

1955 1955 were 234.2 per cent by New York 

Central, 159.3 per cent by General 

1955, inclusive. This was $1,213.41 Public Utilities and 91.2 per cent 
more than the $8,627.59 paid by by Columbia Gas System. 

the growth stocks, but, of course. The smallest improvement in 








10-YEAR RECORD OF 15 SELECTED GROWTH STOCKS 


Nine Years 1947- 1955, 





Inclusive 
Average 
Annual 
Return 
Total Average On 
Cost of 10 Market Per- Cash Annual Original 

Shares at Value cent Dividend Cash Div. Invest 

Common Stock 1946 High 12-30-55* Gain Income** Income ment 

Aluminium Limited (1 . $2,075.00 $10,750.00 418.1% $1,527.50 $169.72 8.2% 
American Home Products Corp 1,300.00 2,685.00 106.5 568.50 63.17 49 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 2,270.00 9,240.00 307.0 1,463.50 162.61 7.2 
General Electric Co wi 520.00 1,732.50 233.2 281.50 31.28 6.0 
Gillette Co 427.50 1,615.00 277.8 440.10 48.90 11.4 
B. F. Goodrich Co 885.00 5,205.00 488.1 672.00 74.67 8.4 
Johns-Manville Corp ; 1,675.00 2,647.50 58.1 919.50 102.17 6.1 
Minn.-Honeywell Regulator Co 682.50 2,600.00 281.0 368.10 40.90 6.0 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 600.00 4,480.00 646.7 332.50 36.94 62 
Scott Paper Co 610.00 2,800.00 359.0 384.10 42.68 7.0 
Sinclair Oil Corp 207.50 578.75 178.9 205.00 22.78 11.0 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 410.00 501.88 22.4 166.00 18.44 4.5 
Texos Co 682.50 2,490.75 264.9 522.79 58.09 8.5 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 1,250.00 3,303.75 164.3 612.50 68.06 5.4 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 397.50 600.00 50.9 164.00 18.22 4.46 


* Assuming retention of any shares received as a result of stock dividends or stock splits 
** Including cash dividends paid on all shares or parts of shares received from stock dividends 
or splits 
1) Admitted to trading on NYSE in May, 1950; previously traded New York Curb Exchange 
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market value among the 15 growth 
stocks was 22.4 per cent, but two 
of the low-priced issues closed in 
1955 below their 1946 lows. 

For the nine years through 1955, 
the growth stocks returned an aver- 
age annual yield on original in- 
vestment of 6.85 per cent; the 
low-priced stocks 5.08 per cent. 

Of the 15 growth stocks, 11 reg- 
istered an average annual return 
on original investment of 6 per 
cent or better in the nine years, 
and only 4 less than 6 per cent. 

For the low-priced group, 7 
showed yields of 6 per cent or 
better; 8 returned less than 6 per 
cent on investment. 

Two of the 15 tabled growth 
stocks Gillette and Sinclair — 


each show- 
ed average 
annual re- 
turns on in- 
vestment 
for the nine 
years of 11 
per cent or 
more. 

The read- 
er will un- 
derstand 
that. if other stocks had been se- 
lected for each table. the results 
might well have turned out dif- 
ferently. 

And, of course. this article is in 
tended neither as a hint to buy 
growth stocks nor as a warning to 





GROWTH 


avoid low-priced issues. 





10-YEAR RECORD OF 15 SELECTED ACTIVE, LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


Nine Years 1947-1955, Inclusive 





Average 
Annual 
Return 
Total Average On 
Cost of 100 Market Per- Cash Annual Original 
Shares at Value cent Dividend Cash Div. Invest- 


Common Stock 


Certain-teed Products Corp... 


1946 Low 12-30-55* Change 





$1,437.50 $2,500.00 + 73.9 


Income** Income ment 


$ 991.00 $110.10 7.7% 


Columbia Gas System ...... 850.00 1,625.00 + 91.2 746.00 82.90 9.8 
Commercial Solvents Corp... 1,900.00 2,087.50 + 99 1,100.00 122.20 6.4 
Curtis Publishing ... Nine 1,000.00 687.50 — 31.3 100.00 W.10 1.1 
Gen'!l Public Utilities F 1,412.50 3,662.50 -+ 159.3 1,128.00 125.30 89 
libby, McNeil & Libby 1,000.00 1,700.00 + 70.0 635.00 70.60 7.1 
P. Lorillard Co. sSrakeiteoaldi ial 2,000.00 2,012.50 0.6 1,415.00 157.20 7.9 
New York Central R.R... 1,387.50 4,637.50 +234.2 550.00 61.10 4.4 
Northwest Airlines 1,862.50 1,912.50 + 2.7 60.00 6.70 0.4 
Pennsylvania R. R. ; 2,500.00 2,512.50 + 0.5 900.00 100.00 4.0 
Pepsi-Cola Co. Said 2,150.00 2,22500 + 3.5 408.00 45.30 2.1 
TON CROMER. oi6cadccecenc 1,225.00 1,525.00 -+- 24.5 625.00 69.40 5.7 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores. 662.50 475.00 - 28.3 38.00 4.20 0.6 
Walworth Co 925.00 1,375.00 + 48.6 500.00 55.60 6.0 
Wilson & Co. , , 1,212.50 1,462.50 + 20.6 645.00 71.70 59 


* Assuming retention of any shares received as a result of stock dividends or splits. 
** Including cash dividends paid on all shares or parts of shares received from stock dividends 


Or splits 
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HOW TO READ 
AN ANNUAL REPORT 


By KENNETH HAYES 


ITH A REQUEST that THE 
W EXCHANGE Magazine publish 
an article on “How To Read An 
Annual Report,” a feminine sub- 
scriber writes: 

“Tl am the owner of 70 different 
securities, so consequently get a 
great many reports. But, to be real 
frank, I don’t know what to look 
for in a report to tell me just how 
the company is doing. I think a 
great stockholders 
would welcome such an article.” 


many women 

There may be better ways to pro- 
ceed, but here’s how the writer of 
this piece-—who has studied many 
hundreds of annual reports over 


the years--usually proceeds, 


Income Account 

The first step is to examine the 
income account. This tabulation— 
which almost invariably gives fig- 
ures for both the latest year and 
the preceding one —shows the dol- 
lar amount of company sales each 
the 
volved in) producing such sales. 


vear and various costs in- 


Here is all the earnings the com- 


pany can command in a vear to 


pay for its raw materials. to meet 
salaries and wages. social security 
payments, property taxes, rents, 
interest on outstanding bonds or 
Federal income 


of dividends and 


notes. state and 


taxes, payment 
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for reinvestment in the business. 

As a stockholder, the most vital 
part of the income account to you 
probably is the net income—the 
profits. How much did the com- 
pany make compared with the pre- 
vious year, and what proportion of 
earnings have been paid out in 
dividends ? 





In going over the income ac- 
count figures checking, say. 1955 
income and outgo totals against 
those for 1954. 


the investor look for? The answer 


what else should 


is any sharp or apparently un- 
usual changes. Are sales higher 


or lower ? Have expenses risen 


abruptly? Are sales moving in one 
direction: profits in another? How 
about taxes? 

\ good many annual reports 
also contain a table showing sales, 
expenses, taxes, profits and perhaps 
common dividend payments for 
the past 10 years or longer. This. 
too. is worth studying to see how 


the latest figures compare with the 


THE EXCHANGE 


best--and worst—year in the pe- 
riod shown. 

Then comes the balance sheet. 
Again, abrupt or unusual year-to- 
year changes are a signal. A big 
rise or fall in the cash item may 
be important. So may a decided 
change in the ratio of current as- 
sets to current liabilities — which 
may be discovered by dividing the 
current liabilities into the current 
assets. If inventories are sharply 
above or below a year before, it 
may be significant. 


Auditor’s Report 


As a final step, the writer always 
gives a hasty reading to the au- 
ditor’s report—-sometimes labeled 
the accountant’s statement—which 
usually appears toward the end of 
printed annual reports. If the au- 
ditors agree that the annual report 
has been prepared in accordance 
with good accounting practice and 
“represents fairly” the company’s 
financial position, you can stop 
reading the auditor’s remarks. 
Once in a blue moon, however, the 
auditors will reject all or part of 
their client’s accounting procedure, 
and will say so. In that case-—and 
it won't happen often—-here is 
something worth careful study, and 
perhaps expert help. 

In going over the statistical ma- 
terial, it has always been the writ- 
er’s practice to make notes or ques- 
tions on a sheet of paper. 

Then, turning to the front of the 
report, the president’s statement to 
stockholders is read. Frequently. a 
careful reading of this part of the 
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report answers completely all ques- 
tions raised in studying the income 
account, balance sheet and other 
statistical material. 

Well, you might ask, why not 
read the president’s report first? 
That's certainly a logical question. 
One answer is that the writer just 
got into the habit of doing it a par- 
ticular way. and never changed. 

Perhaps a better answer is that. 
if you make a practice of studying 
the statistical material first——jot- 
ting down any questions which 
arise in your mind——you'll be bet- 
ter prepared to read the president’s 
explanations, and to disagree with 
him if they appear unsatisfactory. 
than if you had read his statement 
before going over the cold figures. 

What should a share owner do 
if she just can’t reconcile some of 
the chief executive’s statements 
with the actual figures? 


Should Get Help 


She should seek counsel from 
someone perhaps better versed in 
financial matters than she is. Any 
member firm of the Stock Ex- 
change will answer factual ques- 
tions about listed companies, and 
others as well-—and without charge. 

Or. she can write directly to the 
corporation president; cite the 
areas of doubt or disagreement; 
ask for an explanation. 

She'll get one. 

One last word: If you have de- 
vised a method for studying annual 
reports which works to your satis- 
faction, just ignore this article. 
Your way may be better. 
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Oils and Utilities 
FAVORED by COLLEGES 


IL and public utility common 
O stocks continued to dominate 
the investment portfolios of four of 
the nation’s largest college endow- 
ment funds last year. 

The accompanying tables show 
the 10 largest blocks of listed com- 
mon shares held by Harvard, Yale. 
Princeton and Columbia on June 
30, 1955. 
figures for a year, 


as well as comparative 
two years and 

Actually, the 
stocks, 
since two issues tied for tenth. 

Ten oils, 10 utility. 
and | railroad common stock ap- 
pear in the four tables. 


three years earlier. 
Princeton list contains 11 


9 industrials 


Gulf Popular 


One of the petroleum stocks- 
Gulf Oil—was in the top 10 stocks 
held by three funds: while five 
others —— Standard of New Jersey, 
Texas Co., Socony Mobil. Standard 
of California and Ohio Oil—were 
each held by two funds. Only one 
utility stock--Middle South Utili- 
ties 
fund. 
eral Electric 


was held by more than one 
It was held by three. Gen- 
and B. F. Goodrich, 
among the industrials, were each 
held by two. 

The largest single block was 
Harvard’s 180,600 shares of Sun- 
ray Mid-Continent Oil. Most of 











“Sueric 
at 


these shares were received in ex- 


change for holdings of 40,000 
shares of Mid-Continent Petroleum 


Corporation, which was merged 
with Sunray Oil Corporation. 
Merger terms called for three 


shares of Sunray Mid-Continent 
for each Mid-Continent Petroleum 
That produced 120,000 
shares, so apparently Harvard ac- 
quired another 60,600 by purchase 
or gift. The recent market value 
of 180,600 Sunray Mid-Continent 
Oil shares was over $4,000,000. 

Much larger was the market 
value of 116.744 shares of Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey) held by Har- 
vard and Princeton. Recently, 
was in excess of $18,000,000. 

So was the recent market value 
of the 223,580 shares of General 
Electric held by Harvard and Yale 
—over $12,500,000. 

In fiscal 1955 Harvard swapped 


share. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Number Of Common Shares Held At Close Of Fiscal Year 





1955 1954 1953 1952 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil (1)........ 180,600 — — -= 
Union Electric Co. of Mo............ 172,125 15,681 940 —- 
New England Electric System........ 141,379 100,000 100,000 80,000 
General Electric (2)... 2... sc cecces 133,340 138,743 45,325 58,228 
Middle South Utilities.............. 127,045 108,216 107,686 100,000 
Niagara Mohawk Power............ 105,922 105,469 83,100 83,100 
ee | eh er 94,316 93,131 101,438 99,051 
DE Gee UN > kine vwicresceaa ss 90,866 48,283 50,143 50,138 
Seaboard Air Line R. R. (4)......... 87,148 88,548 35,419 34,004 
Seaboard Oil (5)......... 72,249 24,000 24,000 24,000 


1) Each share of Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. stock (of which Harvard held 40,000 shares 
at the close of its 1954 fiscal year) was exchanged for three shares of Sunray Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil. (2) Split 3-for-1 on 6-11-54. (3) Split 2-for-1 on 1-5-55 


(4) Split 2/2-for-1 on 7-24-53. (5) Split 3-for-1 on 7-2-54. 





its entire holdings of 154,865 
shares of North American Co. 
stock for Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, the successor company. 
Largely as a result, Harvard’s hold- 
ings of Union Electric rose to 
172.125 shares on June 30, 1955, 
from 15,681 twelve months earlier. 

Three oil company stocks — 
which were among Harvard’s 10 
largest holdings on June 30, 1954 

do not appear in the accompany- 
ing table for that university, since 
they had been displaced by larger 


holdings of other securities as a 
result of merger or splits. They 
were Standard Oil of California, 
Continental Oil, and Texas Co. 
The most important: change in 
Yale’s portfolio during the latest 
fiscal year was the acquisition of 
69,834 shares of Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical and 33,000 shares of 
United States Steel common. No 
shares of either were held at the 
three previous fiscal year-ends, 
Yale also disposed of its entire 
holdings of 28,000 shares of Merck 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Number Of Common Shares Held At Close Of Fiscal Year 
1955 1954 1953 1952 
a a 18,200 15,150 15,150 14,800 
IDs. ce swiemsignecsiem Ba watawetwla 16,000 4,500 4,500 4,500 
Carolina Power & Light (2)......... 12,400 12,400 4,200 4,000 
Consolidated Natural Gas (3)....... 11,974 5,443 5,443 3,938 
SI oo oseiervicwackais wo eseeermares 11,110 11,110 10,100 11,000 
a, ere ere are 10,600 9,024 9,000 10,900 
OT a eer aoneee caper 10,400 1,400 —- -- 
SY NN TON ao ov esaru ala end Was eared 10,287 9,892 9,500 9,900 
Standard Oil of Calif. (5).......... 10,005 8,000 8,000 9,420 
NE RE es ae rere ee 10,000 10,000 10,000 — 


(1) Split 2-for-1 on 6-8-55. (2) 5 per cent stock dividend 3-2-53; 2-for-1 split on 6-21-54. 


3) Split 2-for-1 on 12-8-54. 


4) 4 per cent stock dividend 12-19-52; 4 per cent stock dividend 12-10-53; 4 per cent stock 
dividend 12-10-54. (5) 5 per cent stock dividend 10-5-54. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


Number Of Common Shares Held At Close Of Fiscal Year 





1955 1954 1953 1952 
General Electric (1)............... 90,240 90,240 21,980 13,400 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical........ 69,834 — -- - 
American Can 51,000 51,000 34,200 31,800 
ee eee 42,000 42,000 22,000 20,000 
Aluminum Co. of Anendng (2) aus ahs 41,200 20,600 9,200 - 
United States Steel................ 33,000 = — 
ft ae 32,760 29,000 15,500 14,800 
Socony Mobil Oil................. 32,500 32,500 19,000 14,000 
B. F. Goodrich (4)................. 32,400 16,200 9,800 2,500 
Middle South Utilities........ 31,000 31,000 31,000 25,000 


(1) Split 3-for-1 on 6-11-54. (2) Split 2 for-1 on 6-9-55. 
3) 4 per cent stock dividend 12-19-52; 4 per cent stock dividend 12-10-53; 4 per cent stock 
dividend 12-10-54. (4) Split 2-for-1 on 1-5-55. 





& Co. common during its most re- 
cent fiscal year. Three issues which 
were among the first 10 the year 
before Westinghouse —_ Electric, 
du Pont and Columbia Gas System 
dropped out of the top 10. 
Princeton University’s endow- 
ment fund lowered its holdings of 
Tide Water Oil to 5,250 from 
24.150 shares in fiscal 1955 and 
cut its ownership of Atlantic Re- 
fining stock to 7,000 from 15.000 
shares. Newcomers were Ohio Oil, 


Indiana Standard and Shamrock. 

Columbia’s endowment fund dis- 
posed of 13,500 shares of Colum- 
bia Gas System stock in fiscal 1955. 
Four other stocks—ElI Paso Natural 
Gas, Westinghouse Electric, Jersey 
Standard and General Electric 
also dropped out of the top 10. 

For the most part, increased 
holdings of stocks appearing in the 
tables resulted from splits or stock 
dividends. The footnotes under 
each table explain such changes. 








PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Number Of Common Shares Held At Close Of Fiscal Year 

1955 1954 1953 1952 
NT G88: 5 cide aces denen oemnon 27,158 26,114 25,000 24,000 
ee S.C eee 26,800 25,800 25,000 23,000 
Standard Oil of Calif. (2).......... 23,100 22,000 20,000 20,000 
SOR error rere 22,600 22,600 22,000 7,000 
eS | re 22,600 11,000 11,000 10,000 
Standacd OF (0. 3.)........0 ccccccccers 22,428 22,090 25,400 25,000 
Middle South Utilities.............. 20,200 19,000 19,000 18,000 
Southern Natural Gas (5)...... 18,000 18,000 18,000 8,000 
Standard Oil (Ind.) (6)......... 16,600 8,300 8,300 8,300 

Northern States Power. 16,500 16,500 15,000 _—- 
Shamrock Oil & Gas (7 16,500 11,000 11,000 10,000 


(1) 4 per cent stock dividend 12-19- 52; 4 per cent stock dividend 12-10-53; 4 per cent stock 


dividend 12-10-54. 


2) 5 per cent stock dividend 10-5-54. 


(3) a 3-for-1 on 9-17-52; 21/2 per cent stock dividend 12-8-52; 21/2 per cent stock dividend 
0-53. (4) Split 2-for-1 on 5-5-55. (5) Split 2-for-1 on 11-7-52. 
(6 Spit 2-for-1 on 12-1-54. (7) Split 3-for-2 on 1-15-55; 10 per cent stock dividend 12-11-52 
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</ Market?” 


N the course of any year, “How’s 
l the Market?” is asked so many 
hundreds of thousands of times 
that even an electronic brain might 
not produce the right total. 

The answers vary, of course, de- 
pending upon conditions and cir- 
cumstances. 

But, they also vary according to 
the particular measuring-rod fa- 
vored by a broker, registered rep- 
resentative, investment counselor, 
or investor. 

Recently, for instance, this an- 
swer to the inevitable question was 
overheard: “The market is lower 
the industrials were off $4 at two 
o'clock.” 

But, were they? 

Wrong Interpretation 

The person who answered was 
interpreting the market’s trend on 
a well-known average of 30 indus- 
trial stocks. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he was interpreting that aver- 
age very loosely—-and incorrectly. 

The average he had in mind 
closed 4.01 points lower that day. 
However. the decline was not $4.01. 
The average closed at 467.22, down 
4.01 points, or 85/100ths of 1 per 
cent, from the previous close. 
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Actually, not a single one of 
the 30 stocks used in compiling 
that particular average declined as 
much as $2 per share. Three of the 
30, indeed, advanced in price; one 
showed no change; and 26 de- 
clined. Sixteen issues fell 75 cents 
per share or less and the other 10 
each declined less than $2 a share. 

To compute this average, the 
closing prices of all 30 issues were 
added and the resulting total di- 
vided by 5.11—~a divisor, inciden- 
tally, which is changed frequently 
to allow for stock splits. 

What is true of any given day 
is true also of longer periods—a 
week, month or year: No “average” 
can give a complete picture of the 
market's trend. 


A New Feature 

In an attempt to remedy this lack 

in part, at least——a new feature ap- 
pears on the back cover of this edi- 
tion of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 

The chart there shows clearly 
the percentage market price fluctu- 
ations which occurred in 1,074 
common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange during the 
month ended February 15, 1956. 

This is no average——weighted or 
otherwise——-and no involved mathe- 
matical formula is used. 

It does show, though, the actual 
number of common stocks which 
advanced during the month: the 
number unchanged; and the num- 
ber which declined. Also, the per- 
centage changes. 

We'd be glad to have our 
readers’ comments. 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1074 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED FEBRUARY 15, 1956 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 
UP 10% & OVER 
8 TO 10 %o 
6 TO 8% 
4TO 6% 


2T0 4% 


LESS THAN 2% 

















DOWN Less THAN 2 % 
270 4% 
4 TO 6% 
6 TO 8% 
8 TO 10% 


10 %. & OVER 





STANDARD & POOR'S 
90- STOCK INDEX 
JAN. 13 354.7 
FEB. 15 349.7 
CHANGE -1.4 °%o 


DOW- JONES 
65- STOCK AVERAGE 
170.58 
167,28 





